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Some such rough sketch ot the use of the .magmatic 
aistorv, geography, and languages may perhaps help us t0 
anpreciate how large a part it can be made to play in that ideal 
oeneral education, the object of which is not to acquire f acts 
Lt power and to broaden a pupil s interest, and so either 
prepare him for giving his life to some special work ; or, if he i s 
obliged like most of us to spend the main part of his time on 
routine, to make him, as Aristotle says, “ autarkes "-self, 
sufficing able in any corner of the world to find some 
permanent and abiding interest for his leisure hours. 




SUGGESTIONS. 

By a Mother. 

A\ E been asked to say if I can give from my own 
experience any hints about training children that might be 

Tar M TV ChiWre " ,V0m -*teenT,h": 

U * S ,n 1 ’ m" hope I shall train the younger ones better 
than the eldest, -but this of course remains to be proved so 
one can hardly say yet what ideas are successful. 

i .—I have often seen mothers pretend to be shocked when 
they are inwardly bursting with laughter. I believe a sharp 
child sees through every pretence of this kind,— why not own 
at once that things can be both funnv and naughty? 

2.— The regulation of chaff is very difficult, but I think it is 
better that the children should be accustomed to it even 
though it is sometimes carried too far. Anyone who is 
chaffed for the first time when he or she is grown up is 
generally much too hot and sore about it. 

3- — I don’t fill up every corner of my children’s days. I 
often stop myself when I should like to be reading to them. 
They want some time for mental digestion. 

4- — Sometimes when I think my flock are heedless and 
untidy and useless, I imagine what my ideal children would 
be if all such faults were cured, and I think they would be 
unchildish and either down-trodden or priggish. 

5. — Rebukes don’t seem to make much impression, but I 
remember that when a rebuke hit me hardest in my child- 
hood, I pretended not to care. 

6. — One must look back sometimes and see if there is not 
some improvement, which the worry of unimproved failings 

has made us forget to notice. 

7. — I really think some parents require too much of git s 
who work honestly at their lessons, in the ua) ot c ° ,n 8 
useful, charitable and improving things out of the sc 
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SUGGESTIONS. 


room. Let the parent try doing brain work for six hours, 
then see how much superfluous energy is left. It is quite * 
open question whether too much book knowledge U no 
expected of girls, and whether more important things are n 0 
sacrificed to the modern education —but girls who are keen 
are very unwilling to be left behind in their lessons. 

8 —When a child first begins to draw or to write stories 0r 
to make tunes, they are easily disheartened by criticism even 
if it is just and kind,— but when the habit is well established 
the mother can criticize freely. 

9.— Letter writing and receiving of letters is a difficult 
subject, but when I remember the acute suffering of showing 
a letter which 1 myself thought silly, or of having what I f e l t 
to be a feeble account of my own, of some family event 
silently read, I cannot make up my mind to interfere about 
correspondence,— only when I see a letter lying about which 
V.OC received. 1 oick it up openly and read it to assert 


my rights. 

I repeat that time alone can show any mother whether she 
has acted wisely. It seems to me that we want grand- 
mothers to give us these hints. Would not some grand- 
mother who has gone through the struggle of yielding to 
modern ideas tell us whether she has found that she with- 
stood her daughters too much or too little. It seems to me 
that it will be better to show that we yield wdth reluctance to 
what without being wrong, is contrary to our own ideas 
ingrained in us by our bringing up; but that in the end if the 
disputed point becomes customary we shall have to yield and 
make the best of it. 




By W. G. Coelingwood. 

XXIV. ON MOUTHS AND NOSES. 

Ihe head in general, and the ear in particular, we have 
discussed and attempted. Before trying a finished portrait 
there are still the three chief features of the face to study in 
detail— eyes, nose and mouth. Of these, it is best to leave 
the eyes until the last, as many good painters do in their 
actual practice, not only on the principle of the prudent 
child, who saves the sugar for a bonne bouche, but also because 
any very emphatic point, any high light or crisp dark, is 
distracting while you are at work on the quieter tones and 
masses. Its very strength makes other things seem weaker 
than they really are, and tempts you to over-state their 
contrasts, and to get the picture harsh in its modelling and 
violent in its effect. 

But the nose and the mouth go together. The symmetrical 
structure of the mouth is carried through the upper lip, and 
developed into the two nostrils. Ihe same kind of colour 
and curvature runs through both. Ihe same movement that 
lifts the corners of the mouth into a smile, or depresses them 
into grimness, lifts or lowers the nostrils in a subtle way, 
which may be easily missed by' a beginner, taking the 
features separately, and studying them perhaps from different 
models. And yet the expression of a face depends immensely 
on this sympathy of mouth and nose. So let us ta ’t t e 
two features together for this month's work, and keep the 

eyes for another time. • 

The chief difficulty in the drawing of these feat * 
get the markings, the minor incidents, with hem own lights 

and shades and shapes, prop "} V ^“features enough to 
features, without cutting up the g 


